MY   AFRICAN   NEIGHBOURS

The single inland tribe of my acquaintance that forms
an exception to this general rule of indifference to the
cleanliness of their surroundings is the Wasokiri to the
north of Lake Nyasa. They might have been to school in
Holland.

It is often mentioned, as a proof of the native's tacit
admission of the white man's superiority, that he will
always, when he has the choice, come to the latter for cure
of disease, in preference to his own doctors. But his
ineradicable objection to hospitals, where such exist, does
not support this opinion. It is a curious fact that many
natives share with a considerable number of the poor
classes among white people the idea that, in hospital, they
are being experimented upon; while others are convinced
that a stay in the hospital inevitably means the loss of a
limb, I have known many cases of natives who, rather
than agree to being taken into the hospital, would resign
themselves to the prospect of endless suffering or death;
and many more where the patients, after being told that
they would be sent to the hospital, simply vanished.

On closer examination, this apparent preference of the
nadve for European remedies, where their use does not
imply a visit to the hospital, reduces itself, like most native
questions, to one of pounds, shillings, and pence. Europeans
generally charge nothing at all, or only nominally, for their
assistance, while native doctors are very expensive, com-
paratively speaking. The fees vary from three to fifteen
shillings and more; or, where coin is not yet in general use,
the equivalent in goods. In Nyasaland the fee for curing an
ulcer is three shillings; for relieving an impaired digestion,
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